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T is now almoſt four years ſince you expreſſed a deſire, 
and that I have been anxiouſly ſolicitous to commit my 
reaſons for complying with his Majeſty's Government to the 
preis; partly to vindicate my character, which, for being ac- 


tive in the late change, has been moſt unworthily traduced; 
and parily to gratity the curioſity of the public, which be- 
' Hoved to be rouſed upon fo extraordinary an occafion. For 
that a body of Clergymen, educated in high notions of he- 
reditary monarcky, and profeſſedly attached by principle 
to the lineal heirs of the Houſe of Stuart, ſhould on a ſud- 
den ſhake off their old prejudices, and transfer their alle- 
giance from an immediate deſcendant of their ancient ſo- 


vereigns, to one more remote in blood, was an event ſo little 
to be expected, when no worldly proſpect was in view, that 
there is hardly, I believe, a parallel caſe io be found in hiſ- 


tory. For which reaſon, it could not fail to aſtoniſh all ſe- 


rious and thinking people, and make them wonder how, 
upon the notions of government which were entertained a- 
mong us, thus it could be. Accordingly, ſeveral gentlemen 
of diſtinction, firm friends to the reigning Prince, and 
therefore highly pleaſed with the change, ſignified to me 
their ſurpriſe at it, and wiſhed to know on what grounds 
we had proceeded. For my brethren I preſumed not to 
ſpeak : but having detailed my own motives to thoſe gentle» 
men at the time, I am now to endeavour to fatisfy the pu- 
blic; which, for reaſons needleſs to enumerate, I have 
hitherto been prevented to attempt : and I truſt all ſenſible 
and unprejudiced people will be convinced that I have acted 
upon principle, and therefore did not deſerve cenſure. 

To begin, then: It has always been my opinion, that the 
oaths of anceſtors about matters relative to property and 
dominion, are binding upon their poſterity; in like manner 
as the oaths of Joſhua and of the princes of Iſrael to the 
Gibeonites were obligatory upon their children 400 years at- 
ter, in the days of Saul, 2 Sam. chap. xxi. 1.2, And in this 
I am confirmed, by conſidering the ancient conſtitution of 

our 
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our government. Before the Revolution, it is well known, | 
that oaths of allegiance were ſworn not only to the reigning 


ſovereign, but to his heirs after him : And I preſume all 
friends to monarchy, and even ſenſible republicans, will ad- 
mit, that then, the King's eldeſt ſon had a right, which could 
not in juſtice be defeated, of ſucceeding to the throne, pro- 
vided that no act of forfeiture had been committed either 
by his father or himſelf. Now, if this was ſo, which I 
think cannot be denied, I ſce not upon what grounds the 
Prince's right was founded, except upon the oaths which 
parliament and people had ſworn to him as his father's heir. 
For, though to alter the line of ſucceſſion might have been 
imprudent, or inconvenient, it could not otherwiſe, I ap- 
prehend, have been unjuſt : Becauſe, all parliaments being 
omnipotent, as Judge Blackſtone writes, and incontrollable ; 


unleſs the oaths which the members of the preceding par- 


liament had taken to the Prince of Wales were obligatory 
upon their ſucceſſors, the next parliament (and a fortiori 
the people, from whom both king and parliament are ſaid 
to derive their power,) had a right to change the race of 
monarchs as often as they pleaſed. Whether the oaths of 
anceſtors binding their poſterity is or is not a proper 
foundation to build the right of government upon, it is un- 
neceflary at preſent to inquire. It is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that as our parliaments. and people had, 
times without number, and many centuries before original 
contracts were thought of, {worn allegiance to the Houſe 
of Stuart, and their heirs, for ever, without any condition 
or reſervation whatſoever, I conſidered myſelf as obliged to 
ſubmit to the goverament and authority of that royal fami- 
ly, ay and until ſome one righteous heir ſhould eithe$ ex- 
plicitly renounce, or, by ſome manifeſt overt act, forfeit 

his title to my allegiance. Upon this principle, I adhered 
conſcientiouſly to the ſon and eldeſt grandſon of the unfor- 
tunate James. VII. during their natural lives; and would 
have perſevered in a ſteady attachment to the laſt of that 
ill-fated race, had he laid aſide his cardinalate and biſhop- 
rick when the ſucceſſion opened to him, and placed himſelf 
in the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to the people of this 
country, as his brother was in before his death. That, 
however, he did not; but, on the contrary, ſoon declared 


his intention to retain both thoſe obnoxious offices : where- | 


by he, in my apprehenſion, looſed the allegiance of all the 
friends of his family, who otherwiſe would have been bound 


to acknowledge him as their Sovereign. 
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To make this plain, I lay down the following propoſi- 
tions as indiſputable maxims, becauſe clear and ſelf-evident 
truths, 

I/, That a Prince who claims the right of ſovereign- 
ty over an independent monarchy and people, muſt be a 
free man; ſui juris, as the law ſpeaks; that is, maſter of 
himſelf and of his actions; at liberty to do what the laws 
of his country permit, and to employ his time and talents 
in the ſervice of thoſe whom he pretends to have a right to 
govern. And, :dly, That the relation of King and ſub- 
ject is mutual: conſequently, if ſubjects are obliged every 
moment of their lives to pay allegiance to any Prince as 
their ſovereign, that Prince is obliged to keep himſelt every 
moment of his life in a capacity to receive their allegiance : 
or, in other words. muſt accept of no offices which are in- 
compatible with ſovereignty. Now let us apply theſe to 
the caſe of Prince Henry, youngeſt grandſon to the de- 
ceaſed King James VII. It is a notorious fact, that long 
before his elder brother died, he had accepted of a Cardi- 
nal's hat; and alſo had become a real Bithop, and accepted 
of the Biſhopric of Freſcati, within the patrimony of St 
Peter, and in the neighbourhood of Rome It is equally 
well known, that after the demiſe of his brother, he did 
not reſign theſe offices, but ſignified his reſolution to keep 
poſſeſſion of both. By the firſt of them (the Cardinalate) 
he became, and 1+, privy counſellor to the Pope; by the o- 
ther (Biſhop of Freſcati) he became, and ſtill is, bound to 
perform perſonal ſervices, or the Epiſcopal functions, for 
life in that dioceſs, unleſs releaſed by the Pope. Now, if 
it be true, that in diſcharging the dutics which theſe offices 
ſubject him to, he mult be under the controul and abſo- 
lute authority of a matter, and that the execution of them is 


. incompatible with the ſovereignty of Great Britain, the con- 


ſequence mult be, that by retaining thote employmeatrs, his 
Eminence hath virtually renounced, or I may rather ay, 
has actually forfeited, agreeable to the fore mentioned max- 
ims, all right and title to the obedience of ſuch Britiſh ſub- 
jects as adhered to his father and brother. For the king- 
dom of Great Britain being an independent monarchy, its 
Crown Imperial, and, in the law-ſtyle, holden of God on- 
ly, it follows, that no man can ſway the ſceptre of theſe 
realms, who voluntarily puts himtclt into the abſolute pow- 
er of, or makes himſelf ſo dependent upon the will of an- 
other, that he cannot, without that other's conſent, go 
where duty as a ſovereign leads him, nor employ his time 
and talents in the ſervice of the people of this country. But 


in 
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in this dependent ſituation, the youngeſt grandſon of the de- 
ceaſed King James VII. has been for many years back, and 
is at this moment. For being, as Cardinal, privy counſellor 
to the Pope, as already obſerved, he is, by the oath of fidelity, 
which all privy counſellors ſwear in all kingdoms to their re- 
ſpective monarchs, bound to aſſiſt the Pope in the manage- 
ment both of his ſpiritual and temporal kingdoms, however 
Inconſiſtent their intereſts may be with the intereſt of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Conſequently he is bound by his oath, 
to ſpend his time at preſent, and employ his talents allo, in l- 
taly, for the benefit not only of monarchies very different from, 
but wildly hoftile to this country. For which reaſon, having ac- 
cepted of an office which puts it out of his power to diſcharge 
his duty to us, he can have no right to our allegiance. On 
the contrary, he has actually forteited, or may be truly ſaid 
to have virtually, and to all intents and purpoſes, renounced 
his title to our allegiance, even fuppofing it to be true, that, 
by a proteſt, he verbally claimed it. Lo make this clear: Put 
the caſe, that a ſubject of this kingdom has engaged him- 
ſelf by oath for life in the ſervice of a foreign Priace ; I aſk, 
whether that ſubje& may not, with great propriety, be ſaid 
to have giyen up his country, and to have renounced, as 
far as he can, his allegiance to his natural ſovereign? And 
if this queſtion muſt be refolved in the affirmative, as it 
is plain it muſt, does it not follow, that the youngeſt 
grandſon of King James VII. by accepting offices under 
oath, which bind him for life in the fervice of the Pope, 
has virtually renounced all connection with Great Britain 
and Ireland ? To me it is manifeſt that it does. For a claim 
by proteſt afterwards cannot poſſibly evacuate the obliga- 
tion of his Eminence's oath, any more than an ex po/? fatto 
declaration, or an after- proteſt by the afore-mentioned ſub- 
ject, would relieve him from the obligation of his oath. On 
the contrary, the caſe is more unfavourable for the Cardinal, 
than for any ſubject. Becauſe claiming to be a Sovereign 

Prince, and owing allegiance to no other ſuperior except to 
the Pope, (in whole dominions he was born), he was at liber- 
ty to bind himſelf to his Holineſs, under any obligations he 
thought proper. Whereas a Britiſh ſubject cannot tranſ- 
fer his allegiance, nor ſubject himſelf for life to a foreign 
Prince, without his Sovereign's conſent; and therefore 
might plead, that he was releaſed from his oath, as being 
under a prior obligation to his natural King. Suppoſe ir 
therefore to be true, I ſay, that Prince Henry has claimed, 
by proteſt, the crown of theſe realms, and a right to the 
allegiance 
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allegiance of the ſubjects, his claim was in direct oppoſition 
to his oath; and therefore is abſolutely null and void, and 
lays us under no obligation to ſubmit to him. For in fact 
he claimed a nullity, or a thing which had no exiſtence, 
nor can have; becauſe he claimed to be the Sovereign of a 
free and independent monarchy, which implies, that he was 
in a condition to perform the duties of that high ſtation; 
and yet had placed himſelf by oath, at that very time, in 
abſolute ſubjection to, and dependence upon a foreign 
Prince; which is a contradiction in terms, abſolute depen- 
dence and independence being perfectly incompatible, 
But it is not only as Cardinal that the youngeſt grandſon of 
King James VII. is in thraldom to the Pope; he is under 
the ſame bondage as Biſhop of Freſcati: for in quality of 
Biſhop, he has ſworn the oath which you will ſee at the 
end of this letter, extracted from the Romi'h Ordinal, or 
; form of conſecrating Biſhops and other miniſters uſed by 
the Church of Rome; and a very extraordinary oath it is. 
> However, I mean not to animadvert upon the whole of it, 
but for brevity's ſake, to direct your attention to a few 
points only, and particularly at preſent to the following ar- 
ticle : “ I ſhall receive the Apoſtolical (that is the Papal) 
„% commands with humility, and execute them with the. ut- 
© moſt diligence*.” Here you may perceive that there is 
| no exception or limitation made; and therefore none can be 
; admitted, provided the commands are not finful. Suppoſe 
| then, that the Pope ſhould order Prince Henry to go to 
India, there to preach the goſpel to the Hindoos; that 
command would evidently be lawful, becauſe in no reſpect 
repugnant to the word of God. And if ſo, his Eminence 
being a clergyman, ſubject to the Pope as head of the 
Church, and more particularly ſo, as a Biſhop within the 
Roman Province, and one born ia his dominions, would 
be obliged to obey. For a Prince who enters into holy or- 
ders, has no right to plead exemption from the lawful com- 
mands of his ſuperior, more than one of inferior birth ; 
nay, no more than one deſcended from the very loweſt of 
the people: becauſe high and low, rich or poor, makes no 
difference in the Church of God, all men being equal and 
on a footing in God's fight. And the ſupreme head mult, 
undoubtedly have authority, to ſend any Biſhop under his 
juriſdiction, to perform Epiſcopal offices in any part of the 
world he pleaſes, however high that Biſhop's birth may be. 
Now I aſk, whether a Prince who is in ſuch a dependent ſi- 
* Mandata Apoſtolica humiliter recipiam, et quam diligentiſſimè exequar. 
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tuation, that he is in conſcience obliged to go to the utmoſt 
ends of the earth at the command of another, is in a con- 
dition of being King of Great Britain? To ſay that the 
Pope will not ſend him there, is to ſpeak at random, and 
without any manner of authority; becauſe no man can tell 
what the freaks of a Pope, or any other perſon may prevail 
on him to do. Nor is it to the purpoſe, whether he thall 
ſend him or not; I mean, it does not alter the caſe, or re- 
move my objection; becauſe, being liable to be ſent, places the 
Cardinal in ſuch a dependent condition, deprives him fo ef- 
fectually of his freedom, and ſubjects tim fo abſolutely to 
his Holineſs's power and contraul, that he is evidently not 
his own maſter, and conſequently, is incapable, as al- 
ready obſerved, of being the Sovereign ot an independent 
monarchy. If it ſhall be alledged that the youngeſt grand- 


ſon of King James VII. being after his brother's death a 


Sovereign Prince, might refuſe to obey a command which 
ordered him to India, I anſwer in the fir/ place, | hat being 
born in the Pope's dominions, it is doubtful whether he 
could avail himſelf of that claim againſt the Sovereign of 
the country in which he drew his firſt breath. But be 
that as it will, or ſuppoſing the Pope to have no right to his 
allegiance as a native, I ſay, 24/y, That before Prince Hen- 
ry could plead exemption, he behoved to lay aſide his Biſhop- 
ric, which he has not yet done; becauſe all Biſhops within the 
Pope's dominions, are, without diſtinction, equally obliged to 
obey his lawful commands, as already noticed, his Holineſs be- 
ing ſpiritual ſuperior to thoſe of high birth, as well as low. 
But moreover, I ſay farther, and in the zd place, That by 
retaining his Cardinalate and Biſhopric after his elder bro- 
ther's death, he continued in a fituation which abſolutely 
unfitted him tor executing the office of King of Great Bri- 
rain; it being as impoſlible to act the part ot privy counſel- 
Jor to the Pope, and Biſhop of Freicati, and King of Great 
Britain, at one and the ſame time, as it is to be in Italy and 
England at one and the ſame time: And therefore, ſince he 
then formally declaied to the world, that he was ſtill re- 
ſolved to hold the two former, he behoved, ip/o fade, or 
by the very act of retaining his Cardinalate and Bithopric, 
to loſe or forteit his title to the third, that is, to the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. Indeed the reten— 
tion of thoſe offices, eff: Ctually prevented the relation of 
King and ſubject to be formed between his Eminence and 
his father's friends; and as he pretcnds no claim to royalty 
but over the people of this country, the retention of _ 
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offices evidently deprived him alſo of his right to ſovereign- 
ty, and conſequently of all right to plead exemption from 
the authority of the chief Pontiff; even ſuppoſing, that an 
independent monarch, when a Biſhop, can lawfully-claim. 
that priviledge; which | apprehend is not true. And trom all 
that has been ſaid, I conclude, that upon the demiſe of the 
eldeſt grandſon of King James VII the right of blood to 
the kingdom of Great Britain, according to the principles of 
hereditary monarchy, deſcended to the King of Sardinia, as 
if Prince Henry had expired at the ſame time. | 
Againſt what I have ſaid, three things have been urged by 
our malcontents. Fi, That a Cardinal ſucceeded to the 
Crown of Portugal; and why not, fay they, to our Crown ? 
2dly That Prince Henry could not reſign his Cardinalate and 
Biſhopric, without expoſing himſelf to the danger of want 
of bread. And, 3dly, It has been inſinuated, That his reten- 
tion of them at preſent ſhould not be conſidered, either as a ſur- 
rendery, or forfeiture of his rights, but at moſt, as a tempo= 
rary ſuſpenſion ; becauſe he waits only for an opportunity of 
ſucceeding to the Crown of Great Britain, when the Pope 
will conſent to his reſignation, and let every thing to rights. 
As to the „ir, it muſt be acknowledged, that a Car- 
dinal did ſucceed to the Crown of Portugal, and ano- 
ther to the Dukedom of Savoy; but it is alſo true, that 
they reſigned their hats when the ſucceſſion opened to 
them; and had Prince Henry done the fame, and alſo ſur- 
rendered up his Biſhopric, his brother's friends could have 
had no objection to him : For it was not his accepting thoſe 
offices while his brother was in /ife, but his retaining them after 
his death, which rendered him incapable of the ſucceſſion. 
As to the ſecond, That Prince Henry could not re- 
ſign his Cardinal's cap and Biſhopric, without danger of 
his want of bread, the proper anſwer is, in the firſt place, 
that the fact is not true, becauſe he might have renounced 
both, and yet enjoyed a very fair inheritance. By his Bi- 
thopric, which is but a poor one, I am well aſſured, he 
gains nothing. And without the Cardinals hat, he might 
have poſſeſſed very numerous and rich benefices. Many Lay 
Abbes in the Church of Rome have great incomes. And we 
may be ſure, thata Prince, whoſe family had loſt three king- 
doms for the ſake of Popery, would have obtained a diſpenſa- 
tion to hold all the unecures which the Sovereigns of Europe 
choſe to confer upon him. But ſhould this be diſputed, as 
with truth it cannot, I ſay farther, that as he enjoyed at 
leaſt L. 25,000 vterling per annum for forty years before his 
brother's 
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brother's death, he might have lived in Italy upon two-thirds 
of his income like a Prince, been abundantly charitable, and, 
with good œconomy, ſaved above L. 300, ooo. His bro- 
ther never enjoyed much more than L. 12,000 per an- 
num, and yet left a conſiderable ſum of money; ſo that 
if Prince Henry was neceſſitated when his brother died, to 
keep his obnoxious offices for the ſake of bread, which I 
am ſatisfied was not the caſe, it was a neceſſity of his own 
making, the effect of idle profuſion, or enthuſiaſtic extra- 
vagance, and fo very little to be pitied, But be that as 
it will, I add, in the /econd place, that ſhould want of 
| bread have been the conſequence of reſigning his Cardinalate 
and Biſhopric, — to reſign, was indiſpenſably neceſſary, if 
he meant to claim the Crown of Great Britain. For, 
though the caſe would have been extremely hard. it could 
admit of no remedy; becauſe the nature of things cannot 
be altered to his, or any other man's liking; nor will 
they accommodate themſelves to his or any other man's 
convenience, but will ever remain permanently the ſame, 
however Princes or peaſants may be affected by them: that 
is to fay, if certain offices are incompatible, and cannot 
poſſibly be occupied together, (as the offices of privy coun- 
ſellor to the Pope, and Biſhop of Freſcati, and King of 
Great Britain, evidently are,) it clearly follows, that, if 
one chuſes to accept of, and retain the two former, as 
Prince Henry has done, he muſt take his election with all 
its diſadvantages, and by neceflary conſequence forfeit his 
title to the latter, as already obſerved. It it ſtill be ſaid, 
that as Prince Henry's reſignation would not have procu- 
red him the Crown of Great Britain, it would therefore 
have been very fooliſh, I anſwer, that though it would 
not have procured him the throne of Great Britain, it 
would have had all the efict, that in common ſenſe he 
could expect from it. For, by putting him in the ſame 
ſituation as his father and brother were, it would have 
ſecured the attachment of all their friends; as no man of 


principle, who had ſtood by them, would in that event 


have forſaken him. Whereas, by retaining thoſe offices, 
he placed himſelf in ſuch diſadvantageous circumſtances, 
as his father and brother were never in, and in which it was 
impoſſible for him, as we have ſeen, to diſcharge the du- 
ties of King of Great Britain, Conſequently, thoſe offi- 
ces prevented, as has been before noticed, the relation to 
be formed between him and his father and brother's friends, 
which would otherwiſe have taken effect. For NED A» 
one 
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lone does not confer a title to a throne. A Prince who 
claims it, muſt keep himſelf in a capacity of performing 
the functions of a King, and do nothing to diſqualify him- 
ſelf ſo much as for a day; otherwiſe, the allegiance of 
the ſubjects ceaſeth as to him, and directly paſſes to the 
Prince who is next heir according to the conſtitution of 
the kingdom. For as idiotry and infanity are natural in- 
capacities for government, ſo the acceptance of a Cardinal's 
hat and Biſhopric in the Church of Rome, muſt in all rea- 
ſon be conſidered by men of a different religion, as a poli- 
tical incapacity: And of the three, political incapacity 
ſhould in reaſon be deemed the moſt excluſive. For the 
two former, being inflictions by the hand of God, and not 
of mens own procuring, Princes, who have the misfortune 
to labour under ſuch diſorders, ought, by way of compen- 
ſation, to have all the honour conferred upon them that 
they are capable of receiving. Particularly, a regency ſhould 
be appointed for them, to govern in their names. But he 
who voluntarily incapacitates himſelf, by accepting offices 
which are inconſiitent with the duties of an independent 
monarch, cannot, in common ſenſe, claim, nor ought to 
be allowed, the benefit of a ſubſtitute, but ſhould be con- 
ſidered as having forfeited his title. 

A third thing infinuated by our malcontents, is, That the 
Pope will conſent to Prince Henry's reſignation of his Car- 
dinalate and Biſhopric, when he ſees a likelihood of his 
ſucceeding to the Crown of Great Britain; and therefore, 
that we ſhould conſider his retention of them at preſent, 
only as a temporary ſuſpenſion of his Eminence's right to 
our allegiance, and not either as a furrendery, or a for- 
feiture of it. Now to this I anſwer, in the let place, That to 
affirm or deny, what the Pope will, or will not do, 
hereafter, is to ſpeak without book; and juſt as uncer- 
tain, as that the foreign Prince before mentioned would 
relieve a Britiſh ſubject from his obligation; becauſe 
both depend upon the temper and humour of the re— 
ſpective Potentates at the time. But I ſay farther, that, 
granting it were certain that the Pope would ſet Prince 

enry free from all his ſhackles, in the event of his being 
called by the people of Great Britain, it is nothing to the 
purpoſe, nor does it alter the caſe in the leaſt. For our 
bulineſs is only to conſider what was the Cardinals ſtate at 
his brother's death, and not what it may be at any future 
period. Becauſe, ſince there is not one moment in any 
ſubject's life, in which he owes not, and therefore is not 

bound 
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bound to pay, allegiance, (otherwiſe he would ceaſe for that 
moment to be a ſubject, and commence Sovereign); for the 
ſame reaſon, a Kinę muſt not for one moment place him- 
ſelf in a condition which renders him incapable of receiving 
the allegiance of his ſubjects, otherwiſe he ceaſes to be a 
Sovereign, and his right muſt paſs, as juſt now obſerved, 
to the next heir. For, as in a hereditary monarchy, the 
King never dies, fo the allegiance of ſubjects can never 
ſtop; but the moment it is either ſurrendered, or forteit- 
ed by the neareſt heir, it muſt go on, and cannot revert to 
him again; becauſe, by his own voluntary, act and deed, it 
becomes the property of his relation, without whoſe con- 
ſent it cannot be recovered. It being then evident, from 


What has been already faid, that the grandion of King 


James VII. by retaining his Cardinalate and Biſhopric af- 
ter his brother's death, became ſo much {ſubjected to the 
Pope, that he ceaſed to be his own maſter, a free and in- 
dependent Perſonage, capable of reigning over and diſ- 
charging his duty to a free people; and it being alſo evi- 
dent, that thoſe obnoxious offices are incompatible with 
ſovereignty, I might here take my leave of Prince Henry, 
becauſe it has appeared, that he has rendered himſelf inca- 
pable of becoming King of Great Britain; that the right to 
our allegiance has departed from him, and is become the 
property of another; and conſequently, that we are not, 
nor in common ſenſe can be, his ſubjects. 

But as this will receive additional illuſtration, by attending a 
little more to the oaths which he has taken both as Cardinal 
and Biſhop, it will not be improper to conſider theſe a little 
farther. I have alrcady told you, that, as privy counſellor 
to the Pope, he has tworn to aflitt his Holineis in the go- 
vernment both of his ſpiritual and temporal kingdom, how- 
ever inconſiſtent their intereſts may be with the intereſt of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Now the conſequence of this 
is, that were the Pope to lay a plan for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of Popery in thete kingdoms, (as undoubtedly he will do 


whenever he ſees any hopes of ſucceſs), the Cardinal would 


be obliged, by his oath, to aſſiſt in the execution of that plan, 
in direct oppoſition to the oath which he behoved to take, 
if ſeated on the throne of our realms : which ſurely is a ve- 
ry diſagreeable circumſtance, it it is not a diſqualifying one, 
and behoved to make a wiſe and religious nation very unwil- 
ling to accept of him as their Sovereign, could they poſſibly 
avoid it; which I think I have proved they can do. Farther, 


as Biſhop, his Eminence has ſworn in theſe terms : 1 
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« ſhall proſecute, and oppoſe heretics, ſchiſmatics, and 
e rebels, to the ſame our Lord (the Pope) and his ſuc- 
tc ceflors aforeſaid, to the utmoſt of my power.” Now 
the meaning of this cannot be merely an obligation to ba- 
niſh and drive away all erroneous and ſtrange dodtrines, as 
the Romiſh writers of late are pleaſed to alledge, becauſe 
erroneous or range doctrines can, in no propriety of lan- 
guage, be ſtyled rebels to the Pope; and, therefore, the 
ſubſtantive, which is underſtood to agree with the adjective 
rebelles, muſt be homines, or viros; and ſo the oath muſt 
carry an obligation, to proſecute and oppoſe, or to be e- 
nemies to heretical and ſchiſmatical per/ons. It is but 
juſtice, however, to obſerve, that the words perſequar 
et impugnabo ought not here to be conſtrued in their 
moſt rigorous meaning, as implying to wit an obliga- 
tion to murder or baniſh heretics and ſchiſmatics ; becauſe 
it muſt be allowed that the oath is impoſed alike, and in 
the ſame ſenſe, upon all Romiſh Biſhops ; and as but few 
of them, comparatively ſpeaking, are ſovereign princes, 
who have the power of life and death, and baniſhment, 
therefore none of them can be bound by f oath either to 
deſtroy or proſcribe heretics or ſchiſmatics. But though 
Roman Catholic Biſhops are not bound by their conſecra- 
tion-oath to inflict the ſevereſt penalties on their Proteſtant 
ſubjects, they are under other obligations, which makes 
the caſe of thoſe poor people very hazardous: For the 
ſpirit of Popery is intolerant, as has been often proved 
by many divines at home and abroad; and particularly by 
the learned Dr Hurd Lord Biſhop of Worceſter and the 
late Biſhop Halifax, in their ſermons at Dr Warburton's 
Lectures. Indeed the intolerance of the ſpirit of Popery can 
be doubted of by none who have read the canons of the gth 
general council of Lateran, anno 1215, by which all ſecular 
powers are ** admoniſhed, and, if need be, are to be com- 
„ pelled by the cenſures of the church to take an oath to 
« exterminate from their dominions al who are denominated 
« heretics by the church.” It is true, a lay prince may poſſi- 
bly be ignorant of this canon; or, like the Catholic diflent- 
ers in England, he may deny its power to bind him: but an 
eccleſiaſtical Romiſh prince cannot pretend ignorance of ſv 
remarkable a canon of ſo remarkable a general council; nor 
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can he deny, that it is his duty to ſubmit to the authority of 
his church in all matters relative either to faith or morals. 
Conſequently he muſt know that he is obliged to exterminate 
all heretical or ſchiſmatical perſons out of his dominions, 
and therefore cannot perform the part of an indulgent ſo- 
vereign to Proteſtant ſubjects, becauſe he will naturally con- 
ſider himſelf as under a prior, and if poſſible, a ftronger ob- 
ligation to diſtreſs them, than that which he may have 
taken to ſecure their liberties : For the one is bound upon 
him by the ſacred command of his church, to which, Bi- 
ſhop George Hay tells us, (Detection of Principal Campbells 
ſermon, p. 46.), „all Roman Catholics owe obedience, as to 
the dictates of Jeſus Chriſt ;> whereas the other ariſes on- 
ly from an oath given to heretics, which he may not 
only think it /awf/, but even his duty to diſpenſe with. 
If it be ſaid, that the ſtate of Proteſtants under the Po- 
piſn electors in Germany confutes what I have advanced 
with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical Popiſh princes, I have been 
aſſured that Proteſtants, in Germany, have ſuffered in- 
fractions of their legal privileges under their eccleſiaſtical 
electors, even in this century; and that, if for the moſt 
part, they now enjoy tolerable eaſe and tranquillity, it 
is partly owing to the mild tempers of their princes, which 
diſpoſe them to be more merciful than their religion 
requires them to be, but chiefly to the peace of Weſt. 
phalia, and other treaties, which are guarantied by all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, and therefore cannot be very open- 
ly, frequently, or in very groſs inſtances violated, without 
the danger of a civil war. Be that as it may : as to the law- 
fulneſs of breaking faith with heretics, though reprobated by 
the Engliſh Catholic diſſenters, it has, ſo late as the year 
1768, been contirmed, by the authority of the Pope's le- 
gate at Bruſſels, Thomas Maria Ghilini, Archbiſhop of 
Rhodes; and it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that he 
would have dared to decide upon ſo important a point, 
without permiſſion from the Holy See; eſpecially as it had 
been given up by many who pretended to be Roman Ca- 
tholics in Great Britain before that time. About the year 
1768 an oath of allegiance for the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, was in contemplation ; by which they were to 
declare their abhorrence of the doctrines that faith is not 
is 
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to be kept with heretics, and that princes deprived by the 
Pope, may be depoſed, and murdered by their ſubjefts. This 
propoſed declaration, which, one would think, every man 
who has the leaſt knowlege of Chriſtianity, or tincture of 
humanity in him would approve of, was yet conſidered 
by the legate, (who had the ſuperintendance of the Romith 
Church in Ireland), not only as unworthy of Catholic Biſbops, 
but as perfectly intolerable; for this reaſon, as he tells the 
titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, that ** theſe dofrines are de- 
&« fended and contended for by moſt Catholic nations, and the Ho- 
« ly See has frequently followed them in practice.“ And upon 
the whole he decides, that as © the oath in its whole extent ts 
« unlawful, fo in its nature it is invalid, null, and of no effect, 
« fo that it can by ns means bind and oblige conſciences. [Plus 
*« ribus rationibus vituperabile eſt, et indignum Præſulibus 
« Catholicis novum juramentum ; fed prorſus intolerabile fi 
ſpectetur illa proteſtatio quam habet annexam, &c —Doc- 
e trinam hanc quæ deteſtabilis aſſeritur in hoc jurameato, 
« eam defendi ct propugnari a pleriſque nationibus Catholi- 
«© cis; candemque in praxi pluries ſecutam fuiſſe Apoſtoli- 
* cam dedem.—Juramentum, quod czteroquin, quemad- 
« modum in tota ſua extenſione eſt illicitum, ita natura 
«© ſua eſt irritum, ac nullum, nulliuſque valoris, vel minime 
« conſcientias adſtringere et obligare poſſet.“] See extracts 
from the Legate's letter, by the learacd and worthy Dr John 
Erſkine, in his Sketches of Church Hiſtory 3; which con- 
tain much uſeful, though ſome very melaucholy intorma- 
tior: or the whole of the Legate's letter may be ſeen at the 
end of the preſent ſtate of the Church of Ireland, by the 
Lord Biſhop of Cloyne in 1787. It was firſt publiſhed (the 
Biſhop of Cloyne tells us) by 'Thomas de Burgo (or Burke) 
titular Biſhop of Offory, anno 1772, together with three fi- 
milar letters to the other three titular metropolitans; and 
it was ſtyled by Biſhop Burke, a letter truly valuable and 
worthy of preſervation. —** literz vere aureæ, cedroque digne ” 
It Bichop George Hay, when in his pretended detection of 
Principal Campbells ſermon page 44. he challenged that 
gentleman to produce either the reſcript of a Pope, the 
« decree of a council, or the opinion of any ane approved 
« divine of the Roman Catholic communion, that holds, 
« approves, or ſo much as inſinuates, the damaable doc- 
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cc trine of breaking faith with heretics,” or when he at- 
tempted, anno 1779, to anſwer my firſt pamphlet on that 
ſubje&, had either ſeen or heard of Archbiſhop Ghilini's 
letter to the titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, I wiſh him no 
ſeverer puniſhment than the reflections of his own mind. 
But if he has not yet ſeen it, I recommend it to his peruſal 
now, and expect he will have the candour to confeſs that 
the crime of breaking faith with heretics, was not unjuſtly 
imputed to the Church of Rome; or at leaſt that there are 
ſome even conſpicuous Divines of her communion who do not 
barely inſinuate, but teach and approve of that deteſtable 
doctrine and practice. But to return from this degreſſion, 
beſides the above remarkable particulars in the oath of 
Popiſh Biſhops, at their conſecration, they further ſwear 
6 to aſſiſt the Pope, to retain and defend the Roman Pa- 
% pacy and the royalties of St Peter, againſt every man, ſa- 
« ving their own order.” And as if the powers of the 
Church and Pontiff were not ſufficiently numerous and great 
already, they ſwearto be careful to preſerve, defend, enlarge, 
and promote all the rights, honours, and privileges of the kl 
Roman Church, and of their Lord the Pope, and his ſucceſſors : 
and what the phraſe royalties of St-Peter, may comprehend 
in the opinion of a bigotted prince, or how much farther he 
might wiſh to enlarge the powers and privileges of his Church, 
and her Head, it is impoflible for me to ſay ; but clear it is, 
that Proteſtant ſubjects under a Sovereign who has ſworgſuch 
an oath, muſt be in a very precarious and dangerous ſitua- 
tion; and that being the caſe, I may aſk you, good Sir, whe - 
ther, after the youngeſt grandſon of King James VII. had, 
by retaining his incapacitating offices, fairly ſet us free from 
our allegiance, we had till adhered to him, and by forcing 
him in a manner to become our Sovereign, had unneceſ- 
farily expoſed ourſelves to the danger of perſecution, we 
had not ated moſt imprudently ? Evidently, I think, we 
would: And J am certain it would have been reckoned 
ſuch Quixotiſm in loyalty, as would have expoſed us to 
the contempt and ridicule of all the ſenſible part of man- 
kind. If it be ſaid that this comes ill from the mouth 
of a man who uſed to preach up the doctrine of paſ- 
ſive obedience, I reply, that there is a great difference 
between a King in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, and a 
Prince who, by accepting of certain diſqualifying * * 
8 before 
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before the ſucceſſion opened to him, had incapacitated him- 
ſelf from being King. To the former, paſſive obedience 
might be a duty, becauſe he was by the ſuppoſition actually 
our Sovereign; but to the latter, no obedience, either ac- 
tive or paſſive, could be due; becauſe, he never was our 
King, having, by his own adt and deed, prevented, as be- 
fore obſerved, any relation from being formed between 
himſelf and the people of theſe realms. And with reſpect 
to paſſive obedience, let me once for all obſerve, that tho? 
I believe it to be a Chriſtian duty, when there is no contract, 
or equivalent agreement between a King and his ſubjects, as 
appears from David's behaviour to King Saul, and what 
our bleſſed Saviour ſaid to St Peter in the garden of Geth- 
ſemane, when his ſword was drawn in defence of his own 
ſacred and divine perſon, © Put up thy ſword into its 
„ ſheath; for they that take the ſword, ſhall periſh by the 
« ſword :” Yet I am clearly of opinion, that, when a 
Prince accepts of a Crown, upon the expreſs ſuppoſition of 
reſiſtance being lawful, he cannot conſider himſelf as a 
righteous Sovereign, unleſs the people have, in his own 
judgement, a right, in extreme caſes, to take arms in their 
own defence. And if ſo, he has certainly no claim to ab- 
ſolute and unlimited paſſive obedience. But be this as it 
may, moderation is ſo much the duty both of the gover- 
nors and governed, that I ſhall always conſider that cler- 
gyman both as an unworthy miniſter and a bad ſubject, 
who either preaches up reſiſtance to the people, or tyranny 
to the Prince. . | 
The claim then of the youngeſt grandſon of King James 
VII. being thus diſcuſſed, I now proceed to conſider that 
of the King of Sardinia; upon which, there is no neceſ- 
fity of enlarging a great deal; inaſmuch as his father 
and grandfather have renounced their own right, and 
the right of their heirs and ſucceſſors to the throne of 
Great Britain, and have guaranteed the ſucceſſion there- 
of to the family of Hanover, by many different treaties : 
particularly that of Utrecht, 1714; the Quadruple alliance 
at London, anno 1718 ; the treaty of Worms, anno 17433 
and the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, 1748; and that of Paris, 
anno 1763. See the Scots Magazine for the year 1744, p. 28. z 
allo the Scots Magazine for the year 1748, p. 240.3 and 
there read the 11th article of the preliminaries of the peace 
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1748, with the note ſubjoined, which contains the 5th ar- 
ticle of the Quadruple alliance above mentioned. Conſult 
likewiſe pages 535. and 536. of the ſame volume, where 
you will ſee article 19th of the general detinitive treaty, 
concluded betwcen the Kings of Great Britain, France, 
Sardinia, &c. But to this reaſoning, Mr Murray and 
his friends object in the following terms: “ At the time 
&« when the author's ſuppoſed renunciations could have 
% taken place, the Sovereigns here alluded to, had no ti- 
tle either to claim or renounce. To talk, therefore, of 
renouncing a title which did not exiſt, is an abſurdity 
unworthy of notice *.” This is very peremptory language, 
and therefore the ſubject ſhould ſurely have been well con- 
ſidered before it lad been adopted. But indeed when men 
of Mi Murray's education and capacity pretend to diſcuſs 
ſuch points, we may well apply to them the old adagium, 
— Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, let not a ſhoemaker go be- 
yond his laſt; for they ſeem to be greatly beyond their 
depth. Be that as it will, it is not ſo very difficult to con— 
ceive, how a right in reverſion may be renounced, but that 
a little reflection, and a little common ſenſe, might have 
fatisfied the writer of the above note, that it is poſſible. 
For I can aſſure him, without danger of being confuted, 
that a reverſionary right is as capable of being ſurrendered, 
as one in poſſeſſion, though it does not convey a power of 
entering upon the premiſſes, until the demiſe of the im- 
mediate heir. This is ſo clear a caſe, that no ſenſible law- 
yer in the kingdom will deny it: becauſe it is well known, 
that ſuch reverſionary rights have been frequently bought 
and fold, as Mr Murray may know, by enquiring at any 
experienced and judicious member of the Court of Seflion. 
But why do I ſend him to a lawyer? Let him conſult his 
Bible, and there he will ſee, that Eſau fold and renounced 
his birth-right 3 which by the beſt interpreters, is explained 
to be his right to the prieſthood, (for which he is called a 
profane perſon), before his father's death; and conſequent» 
ly, before he was in poficflion of that ſacred privilege. 
And if ſo, it follows, that the predeceſſors of the King of 
Sardinia might renounce their title to the throne of Great 
Britain, betore they got poſſeſſion of theſe kingdoms ; and 
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as his Sardinian Majeſty has acknowledged the preſent King 
of Great Britain, by keeping an Ambaſſador at his Court, 
and by receiving an Ambaſſador from him; whoſe chaplain, 
by his permiſſion, prays for King George, as lawful So- 
vereign of Great Britain, in his capital of Piedmont, he 
has plainly homologated the deeds of his father and 
grandfather in favour of the Hanoverian family, and to 
all intents and purpoſes has renounced his right to our 
throne, and ſet us free from the allegiance we would 
otherwiſe have owed him : ſo have the Kings of France, 
Spain, and the Emperor, who are the next heirs in ſuc- 
ceſſion, in the above-mentioned treaties. Whence it fol- 
lows, that the moment Prince Henry declared his reſolu- 
tion to continue Cardinal, and keep the Biſhopric of Freſ- 
cati after his brother's death, we that moment were at li- 
berty to transfer our allegiance to his Majeſty King George 
III. and to acknowledge him for the lawtul Sovereign of 
Great Britain.— This is ſo clear, and ſuch ſolid reaſoning, 
that I am ſatisfied it is not poſſible, on any rational prin- 
ciples of government, to confute it. Indeed nothing, I 
think, that has the appearance of argument can be urged 
againſt it, except it be ſaid, that the Crown of Scotland is en- 
tailed, and fo the right to it indeteaſible; which by the con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom, muſt paſs in ſucerſſion to the legal 
ſeries of heirs, one after another; it not being defeatable, if 
I may uſe the expreſſion, by any deed of the pretent poſſeſ- 
ſor ; who can only renounce for himſelf, but not for his 

ſterity or ſucceſſors. This is the objection in full force. In 
anſwer to which I obſerve, firſt, That it is expreſsly contra- 
dictory to the hiſtory of our kingdom; it being a fact, that 
the right of ſucceſſion was altered twice by King Robert 
Bruce; firſt, in a Parliament at Ayr anno 1315, when he 
ſettled the crown upon his brother Prince Edward and 
his heirs male, in preference to his own daughter Marjory, 
who conſented to the deed, and is expreſsly ſtyled in the act, 
her father's apparent heir. See Fordun's Hiſtory, book xii. 
chap. 24. And 24ly, in a Parliament at Scone anno 1318; 
when the Crown was ſettled, tailing heirs male of King 
Robert's own body by his fon David, upon Robert, the in- 
fant fon of his daughter Princeis Marjory. Fordun, book 
xiii. Chap. xiii. I may add, that the mode of ſucceſſion was 
altered again, anno 1373, in a Parliament held at Scone, 
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by the ſame Robert Stuart, in whoſe favour his grandfa- 
ther had ſettled it, as juſt now obſerved. See the act ot ſet- 
tlement, in the Appendix $0 the late learned and worthy 
Mr Thomas Ruddiman's Anſwer to Mr Logan on govern- 
ment; by which it appears, that the younger ſons of the ſaid 
Robert Stuart, and their heirs-male, were to ſucceed to the 
Crown, in preference to the heirs-female of his eldeſt ſon. 
Beſides, to alledge that the Crown of Scotland is entailed, 
is to maintain a downright abſurdity: for it is to aflert, 
that the ſupreme or legiſlative power can be greater at 
one time, or in one age, than another, which is re- 
pugnant to common ſenſe. The Crown can only be en- 
tailed by King and Parliament; and there is no act which 
the King and Parliament can make to-day, which the 
ſame, or another lawful King and Parliament, may not re- 
peal to-morrow. And therefore, though it be true, that 
James VII. when Duke of York, did, by cloſetting the 
members, flattering ſome, and threatening others, (as is 
well known to thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of 
his government here), obtain a law, anno 1681, declaring 
the ſucceſſion to the Crown to be unalterable, and that it 
ſhould be high treaſon! to ſpeak or write in defence of ſuch 
alteration 3 though this, I ſay, be true, it is clear, that that 
act of Parliament was i facto null and void from the be- 
ginning ; becauſe it was inconſiſtent with the principles of 
the conſtitution diſplayed in the preceding acts of the two 
King Roberts, and derogatory from the authority of the 
King, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, and their Parliaments, 
which no power on earth could controul. It was alſo 
nonſenſe in itſelf, as appears at firſt fight ; becauſe it ſup- 
poſes, that the Parliament held by James, when Duke of 
York, could make a law to entail the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which no other Parliament could re- 
peal; and conſequently, that that Parliament was para- 
mount or ſuperior to every other. Or, though any ſhould 
be ſo weak, as ſeriouſly to maintain the validity of that 
act, it is now virtually and to all intents and purpoſes re- 
pealed by the King of Sardinia's acknowledgement of his 


| preſent Majeſty's right; for thereby is ratified Queen 
' Anne's act of ſettlement in favour of the Hanoverian fa- 


mily, as fully and truly, though not fo formally, as if he 
had been upon the Britiſh throne, and had conſented to 
an act of Parliament for that purpoſe. a 
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It now only remains to ſhow, that the King of Sardinia 
can lawfully, by his act and deed, bind his poſterity and 
ſucceſſors. And this is ſo plain a truth, that he who runs 
may read it. For I have already proved that the kingdom 
of Scotland is not entailed, becauſe it has been twice al- 
tered already by King Robert Bruce, with the conſent of 
his parliament, and once by King Robert Stuart; and what 
was lawful for them to do in the fourteenth century, muſt 
be in the power of every other king and parliament in this 
age, as before obſerved. Indeed, were there no ſuch pre- 
cedents, it is obvious that it muſt be competent to the ſu- 
preme power to alter the ſucceſſion, or any other part of 
the conſtitution, at any time; becauſe, being at all times 
uncontroulable, or omnipotent, as Judge Blackſton expreſſes 
it, all the affairs of the kingdom mutt be ſubje& to its or- 
der and government; eſpecially when it acts agreeable to the 
ſenſe of the nation. And therefore, as not only the peers 
of this realm, but the great body of the people, have long 
ago acknowledged the Royal Family of Hanover, the King 
of Sardinia, by acquieſcing in King George's title to the 
throne of Great Britain, in the manner before mentioned, 
has, to all intents and purpoſes, ratified the act of fettle- 
ment in favour of the Houſe of Brunſwick, and thereby 
hath as effectually, though not ſo formally, cut off the 
right of his poſterity and ſucceflors to our Crowns, as King 
Robert Bruce and his daughter Marjory, by their ſettlement 
of the Crown of Scotland upon Prince Edward Bruce, 
cut off the right of their iſſue; or as Robert II. cut off the 
right of his eldeſt fon's daughters, by ordering his own 
younger ſons to ſucceed before them. Indeed, to deny 
that a lawful king has a right to bind his poſterity and fuc- 
ceifors by an àct renouncing his inheritance, is to allow 
him leſs power than the meaneſt of his ſubjects; and to 
deny him a privilege, which has been claimed, and actual- 
ly exerciſed by all parents and princes in every age and 
nation where property has been eſtabliſhed, and, I may 
add, which has been virtually implicd in all conveyances 
of eſtates among ſubjects, and in all leagues and treaties 
between ſovereigns, from the foundation of the world to 
this day. For who would ever have purchaſed an eſtate, 
and paid its full value, it the right to it was to expire with 
the lite of the ſeller? Or what prince would have treated 
with another upon any ſubject relative to dominion, or the 
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ceſſion of kingdoms, if the agreement was to be binding 
only during the natural lives of the contracting parties? 
Evidently none would: For which reaſon, ſuch a doctrine 
cannot be admitted, nor even thought of without horror; 
becauſe it would not only effectually prevent all commerce 
among mankind for the future, about matters of the great - 
eſt conſequence, I mean eſtates and kingdoms; but would, 
moreover, involve in its boſom alſo the moſt dreadful 
conſequences, as it would be the parent of eternal wars and 
bloodſhed, on account of the fales and treaties which 
have been long fince made. Could the Emperor of Ger- 
many, for example, lawfully reclaim the territory of Sileſia 
from the King of Pruflia, and the duchy of Lorrain from 
the King of France; could the French king demand the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, upon the pretence that 
they were once poſſeſſed by his predeceſſors; or could the 
Prince of Wales juſtly recall the independence of the A- 
mericans, becauſe his preſent Majeſty was neceſſitated to ſet 
them free; in ſhort, were all the ceſſions made by princes 
only for 200 years back, to be revoked by their ſucceſſors, 
(and if one may juſtly revoke, all the reſt may), how long 
would it be before the nations of the world could ſettle their 
reſpective claims? Probably to the end of time; and be- 
fore it could be done too, the moſt dreadful carnage behoved 
to enſue, as the ſword would ravage every corner of the 
globe, and be drunk with the blood of the ſlain, from gene- 
ration to generation. To remedy, therefore, ſo great evils, 
it muſt be admitted, that every kind of territory, not en- 
tailed, is diſpoſable at the pleaſure of him who is rightfully 
poſſeſſed of it, and that all claims of children, heirs, and 
ſucceſſors muſt be for ever barred, when the conveyance 
has not been obtained by fraud or circumvention. Con- 
ſequently, as the Emperor and King of France, are obli- 


+, ged to acquieſce in the ceſſions made by their anceſtors, 


and the Prince of Wales will be in duty bound to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the thirteen American colonies ; 
for the ſame reaſon are the heirs and ſucceſſors of the 
King of Sardinia, in conſcience, bound to ratify his and 
his predeceſſors deeds in favour of the Royal Family of 


Hanover. And the concluſion of all is, (as already obſer- 


ved), that we who formerly adhered to the Houſe of Stuart, 
are fairly ſet free from our allegiance to that Houſe, and 
to the Sardinian family; and that, conſiſtently with our for- 
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mer principles of government, and agreeable to the conſti- 
tution of Scotland, we were at liberty to ſubmit to his 
Majeſty King George III. the moment that the youngeſt 
grandſon of King James VII. ſignified, after his brother's 
death, his reſolution to continue Cardinal, and Biſhop of 
Freſcati. How this reaſoning may appear to thoſe who are 
diſpleaſed with this change, I cannot pretend to divine. 
Bur I have the pleaſure to know, that it has been approved 
of by ſome of the ableſt judges in this kingdom; and I can 
ſay with truth and a good conſcience, that I never acted 
at any time in a fuller perſuaſion of the rectitude of my 
proceeding, than when I ſubmitted to his Majeſty's au- 
thority. For which reaſon, wrapt up in a juſt ſenſe of 
my own integrity, and convinced that in complying with 
his Majeſty's government I did what was right and pro- 
per on the occaſion, I have, for ſeveral years paſt, poſ- 
ſeſſed my foul in patience, amidſt the vilifying cenſures of 
miſled and angry people, who either do not, or will not 
underſtand what they ſpeak, or whereof they affirm; and 
through the grace of God, 1 thall ſtill bear up under their 
unjuſt reproaches, with the meekneſs that becomes a fol- 
lower of him, who, when he was reviled, reviled not a- 
gain, and when he ſuffered, threatened not. Indeed, to re- 
tire within the ſanctuary of one's own breaſt, and to look 
down with pity upon the ignorance, and even malevolence 
of thoſe who cauleleſly reproach, is a piece of fortitude 
and juſtice which a man owes to himſelf, who is conſcious 
that he has done his duty, And it is no ſmall conſolation, 
that when he looks into his own heart, he ſees no ſtain up- 
on his honour reſpecting the matter of which he is accuſed, 
nor any blemiſh in his ſoul ; and that he has juſt ground 
to hope, that wherever his good is evil ſpoken of, he will 
be countenanced and defended by all the liberal and enlight- 
ened part of the world, and by all who have candour and cha- 
rity enough to believe that a man may be honeſt and fincere, 
even when he ſcems to change his opinions and his princi- 
ples: I fay, ſeems to change, tor in reality I have not chan- 
ged my principles, though] have acknowledged a new So- 
vercign, as already obſerved. And ſurely it is no juſt cauſe 
of oenſure that I have made this compliance late in life, 
as Mr Murray and his friends are pleaſed to alledge; becauſe 
the time did not depend on me, but on the conduct of the 
perſon whole party I have CR Had his brother, or 
| - his 
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his father, accepted of offices incompatible with ſove- 
reignty, I ſhould moſt certainly have forſaken them; becauſe 
the ſame reaſons would have made it neceſſary then, which 
juſtify me now; and thoſe men muſt have very little 
of that virtue which thinketh no evil, who can impure the 
alteration I have made at ſo late a period of life, to any 
other cauſe but conſcience. For, as there is no danger of 
perſecution, God be praiſed, in this liberal age and coun- 
try, | had nothing to fear during the ſhort period of my 
exiſtence, though I had made no compliance; and there- 
fore, had the fame adverſity under which my life begun, 
continued until the end of it, ſo far as I am perſonally 
concerned, had been a matter of no conſequence. In- 
deed, on my own account, at the, age of ſeventy years, 
the alteration was not worth the ſtruggling for; on the 
contrary, had I confulted my reputation among many well- 
meaning, and fome very ſenſible people, whoſe eſteem 1 
had long enjoyed, and very much valued, I thould certain- 
ly have remained ſilent, and taken no active part in the late 
revolution, becauſe I had great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
violence of their zeal and prejudices would hoodwink their 
reaſon, and prevent them from viewing the late alteration 
in the proper light. But as I knew it to be my duty, not 
only to labour tor the benefit of the Church at preſent, but 
to do what was in my power to promote its intereſts here- 
after; and as it appeared to me, that a probable opportu- 
nity of ſaving her trom deſtruction then offered, by com- 
plying with his Majeſty's government; therefore conſcience 
obliged me to get up and be doing, leſt children yet un- 
born ſhould have cauſe to curſe the day when 1, and other 
ſuch uſcleis drones, became the governors of this Church, 
who, when a fair occaſion ſeemed to preſent itſelf, of ſa-— 
ving our divine ſociety from deſtruction, ſuffered her to 
periſh, through a criminal timidity of offending prejudiſed 
friends, or through a fond, but now ill-founded attachment 
to the ancient family. Conſcience, I ſay, obliged my bre- 
thren and me to attempt to ſave our Church by all lawful 
means in our power, of which complying with governmeat 
I have proved to be one. For though the catholic, or univer- 
{a: church has a promiſe of perpetuity, or, in other words, 
tho' Alinighty God has declared, that in ſome one part or 
other of the world, there thall always be a faithful rem» 
nant of good Chriſtians ſubũſting until our þblefſed Sa- 
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viour's coming to judgement ; yet the particular church of 
Scotland has no ſuch charter from Heaven, but is as liable 
to have her candleſtic removed, and to periſh utterly, as 
the churches of Carthage and Aleppo, and many others, 
of which there is not now the leaſt veſtige ; having all pe- 
riſhed through the juſt judgement of God, becauſe of their 
iniquities. God grant that we may not be high-minded, 
but fear, leſt we alſo fall under the divine diſpleaſure, and 
our church fink, never to riſe again. Indeed, as we have loſt 
more than five hundred clergymen fince the Church ceaſed 
to be eſtabliſhed, and her members were of late daily dimi- 
niſhing both by death and deſertion; it is evident, that. 
without a miracle, ſhe muſt have been in the fame condi- 
tion in a few years, as are the Churches of Sardis and 
Epheſus, and thoſe others mentioned in the Revelations. 
Mr Murray, therefore, or whoever was the author of the 
remarks on my mutilated letter, had no reaſon to ridicule 
the idea of a protecting government; becauſe it is manifeſt, 
that as the Deity in the adminiſtration of the world acts by 
ſecond cauſes, no particular church can flouriſh in any 
country, without fome countenance and protection from 
the ſupreme power, except in extraordinary caſes, when 
God ſupports religion by ſupernatural means, as he did in 
the primitive ages. For which reaſon, as we had no title 
to expect miracles, it was happy that the youngeſt grand» 
ſon of King James VII. put it in our power to come, in 
ſome meaſure, under the wings of government without vio+ 
lating our conſciences; becauſe, though we cannot expect 
much countenance where a different form of church-go- 
vernment is by law eſtablithed, we have reaſon to hope at 
leaſt that we will not be frowned upon, and that no one 
will be moleſted or expoſed to penalties, who is diſpoſed 
to join himſelf to our ſociety; and fo far will be a great 
benefit to us, Befives, our hands, TI truſt, ſhall be ſtreugth 
ened by the junction of the other Epiſcopalians in this coun» 
try, who have hitherto been accuſtomed to act in op- 
poſition to our authority. For now it is to be hoped, they 
will fee, not the propriety only, but the neceſſity allo - 
of uniting with our church, which they muſt acknowledge 
to be the remains of the ancient Epiſcopal Church. of 
Scotland, and as ſuch, a true, and I may add, a pure 
church; becauſe if they (till perfiſt in ſeparating from her 
communion, and refuſe to ſubmit to the ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion of her Biſhops, who, according to the rules of the 
Catholic 
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Catholic Church, have alone the right to rule over them, 
they will, by continuing in oppoſition, load themſelves with 
much and real guilt; as Dr Hurd, the preſent Biſhop of 
Worceſter, obſerves on a ſimilar occaſion, (Ser. 8. at War- 
burton's lectures, p. 255.) or, as the late Biſhop Halifax 
expreſſes it (Ser. 12. at the ſame lecture), by forſaking the 
external communion of a church, where there is no ur- 
gent neceſſity for ſuch a procedure, but, on the contrary, 
a clear obligation to peace and union, they will be withour 
excuſe, p. 370, and the imputation of ſchiſm will light 
upon them, and they will incur the danger and puniſhment 
annexed to that crime, p. 371. On theſe accounts, I ſay, 
we have reaſon to hope that our compliance will be a bleſ- 
{ing to our ſociety, and promote the intereſt of religion a- 
mong us. But, as theſe are only probable advantages to 
the Church, we have greater cauſe to rejoice, becauſe of 
the more certain benefits which we have done our country. 
For, by complying with his Majeſty's government, we have 
removed one great cauſe of diflention between us and our 
fellow - ſubjects; and therefore it may be expected, that we 
will for the future be more cordially united in the bonds 
of love, and all heartily concur now in the ſervice of our 
common ſovereign. But beſides, by our complying with his 
Majeſty's government, we have put an end to a diſputed 
ſucceſſion, which has long been the misfortune of theſe 
kingdoms, which has deluged our nations more than once 
with blood, and brought ſome of our beſt families to utter 
ruin, And in a word, we have brought along with us 
many thouſands of our fellow-ſubjefts, who were hereto- 
fore conſidered as rebels, and diſaffected perſons, to be as 
faithful and obedicnt as any in the three kingdoms, and 
ſo have given the King and people of Great Britain to know 
aſſuredly, that upon account of the ancient family, they 
ſhall never hear of war any more. Theſe are great and e- 
minent ſervices, not only to his preſcut Majeſty, and Royal 
Houſe, but to our country. For which reaſon the Lord 
Preſident, then Lord- Advocate, knowing that with me the 
ſcheme had originated, and that by my labours and acti- 
vity it had been principally carried, told me very politely, 
the firſt time I had the honour to wait upon him, that go- 
vernment was much obliged to me; and as a reward, which 
he thought our clergy juſtly merited, his Lordſhip was very 
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hearty and active in endeavouring to have the penal laws 
repealed. 

I had almoſt forgot to obſerve, that we have been ac- 
cuſed of preſumption, in not conſulting our laity before 
we made this alteration. But ſurely, upon a moment's re- 
flection, this accuſation will appear to be without the ſmall- 
eſt foundation. For as high and low, rich and poor, men 
and women, have all an equal title to be conſulted in mat- 
ters relative to faith and morality, or wherein conſcience is 
concerned, it is obvious that nineteen out of twenty of our 
congregations were incapable of entering into ſpeculations 
on government, and conſequently were incapable of giving 
us advice on that important ſubject, had it been neceſſary 
to have aſked advice, which, I apprehend, was not the caſe. 
For ſurely the laity, even the wiſeſt and moſt intelligent 
of them, cannot pretend a right to direct the conſciences 
of their clergy, and of courſe, not to reſtrain them from 
complying, if they thought it their duty ſo to do. Even the. 
Biſhops, who, in ſpiritual matters, are certainly the viſible 
heads of the ſociety, have not a right to lord it over God's 
heritage, nor have they dominion over the faith or con- 
ſcience of the meaneſt of their hearers. And as what they 
did, obliged none of the laity to comply, who were till at 
liberty to follow the dictates of-their own minds, the peo- 
ple, therefore, had no title to complain, provided the ſcru- 
pulous had prayers in the ancient form, which no Biſhop or 
clergyman in the kingdom would have refuſed them; and 
thoſe in this dioceſs were expreſsly offered, as will be noticed 
in the Affectionate Expoſtulation which accompanies this 
pamphlet. I cannot conclude this long letter, without again 
repclling with the indignation it deſerves, that vile aſperſion 
too greedily ſwallowed down by ſome, even ſenſible people, 
trom whom better things might have been expected, that I 
have renounced my former principles, and become a traitor 
to the Houſe of Stuart. I thank God it is not true. My 
principles of government are the ſame as ever; and though 
I can with great truth and ſincerity ſay, that there is not a 
man in the three kingdoms more firmly perſuaded of his 
Majeſty's title to the throne than I now am, yet I do with 
honeſt boldneſs confeſs, that I adhered firmly to that un- 
fortunate family, until the laſt heir of it, the preſent 
Prince Henry, ſet me at liberty to acknowledge another 
ſovereign in the manner above related. And what Mr Dun- 
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das ſaid on the occaſion, every man of ſenſe and candour 
will ſubſcribe to, viz. that the ſteady attachment of the 
Scotch Epiſcopal clergy to their old maſters, ought to be 
conſidered as a pledge and ſecurity of their fidelity to their 
new one. Indeed, I truſt, nay firmly believe, that there 
are none amongit us who are not determined to live and die 
as faithful ſubjects to King George, as ever they were to the 
eldeſt branch of the Royal Family. For my own part, al- 
though with the courage which integrity only could inſpire, 
I told Earl Hopetoun and other Peers, that I would not 
take the oath of abjuration for the King's dominions, be- 
cauſe having acknowledged the right of the ſon and eldeſt 
grandſon of King James VII. I thould be perjured, and 
unworthy of the protection of any government, were 1 
now to ſwear that they had no right; yet I am perfectly ſa- 
tisfied that the pious Prince upon the throne is now be- 
come my rightful and lawful ſovereign, and am ready to 
acknowledge his right in the moſt folemn manner, and, by 
the grace of God, ever hereafter to maintain it. May 
the time ſoon come, when all the people in this iſland, 
ſhall, with one heart and one mouth, glorify God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and honour and obey the 
king whom his divine providence hath ſet over us. This 
is the ſincere and earneſt prayer of King George's moſt 
faithful and obedient ſubject, and, 


SIR, 


Your very humble Servant, 


WM ABERNETHY.DRUMMOND. 
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Forma Juramenti Electi in Epiſcopum Pont if. Rom. 


GO N. Electus Eccleſiæ N. ab hac hora in ante 
fidelis et obediens ero Beato Petro Apoſtolo, Sanc 

tæque Romanz Eccleſiæ, et Domino noſtro, Domino N- 
Papz N. ſuiſque ſucceſſoribus canonice intrantibus. Non 
ero in conſilio, aut conſenſu, vel facto, ut vitam per- 
dant, aut membrum; ſeu capiantur malà captione, aut 
in eos violenter manus quomodolibet ingerantur; vel inju- 
riæ aliquæ inferantur, quovis quæſito colore. Conſilium 
vero, quod mihi credituri ſunt, per ſe, aut Nuntios ſuos, 
ſeu litteras, ad eorum damnum, me ſciente, nemini pan- 
dam. Papatum Romanum, et Regalia Sancti Petri adjutor 
eis ero ad retinendum, et defendendum, ſalvo meo ordine, 
contra omnem hominem. Legatum Apoſtolicæ ſedis in 
eundo et redeundo honorifice tractabo, et in ſuis neceſſita- 
tibus adjuvabo. Jura, honores, privilegia, et auctoritatem 
Sanz Romanz Eccleſiæ, Domini noſtri Papæ, et ſucceſſo- 
rum prædictorum, conſervare, defendere, augere, promo- 
vere curabo : Neque ero in conſilio, vel facto, ſeu tractatu, 
in quibus contra ipſum Dominum Noſtrum, vel eandem 
Romanam Eccleſiam, aliqua finiſtra, vel prejudicialia perlo- 
narum, juris, honoris, ſtatus, et poteſtatis eorum machi- 
nentur. Et fi talia a quibuſcumque tractari vel procurari 
novero, impediam hoc pro poſſe, et quantò citius potero, 
ſignificabo eidem Domino noſtro, vel alteri, per quem poſ- 
ſit ad ipſius notitiam pervenire. Regulas ſanctorum patrum, 
decreta, ordinationes, ſeu diſpofitiones, reſervationes, pro- 
viſiones, et mandata Apoſtolica, totis viribus obſervabo, et 
faciam ab aliis obſervari. Hzreticos, ſchiſmaticos, et re- 
belles eidem Domino noſtro, vel ſucceſſoribus prædictis, 
pro poſſe perſequar et impugnabo. Vocatus ad ſynodum, 
veniam, niſi præpeditus fucro canonica præpeditione. A- 
poſtolorum limina ſingulis (trienniis) perſonaliter per me- 
ipſum viſitabo; et Domino noſtro, ac ſucceſſoribus præfa- 
tis rationem reddam de toto meo paſtorali officio, ac de re- 
bus omnibus ad meæ eccleſiæ ſtatum, ad cleri et populi 
diſciplinam, animarum denique, quæ met fidei traditæ 
ſunt, ſalutem quovis modo pertinentibus, et viciſſim man- 
data Apoſtolica humiliter recipiam, et quam diligentiſime 
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exequar. Quod ſi ligitimo impedimento detentus fuero, 
præfata omnia adimplebo per certum nuntium ad hoc ſpe- 
ciale mandatum habentem, de gremio mei capituli, aut a- 
lium in dignitate eccleſiaſtica conſtitutam, ſeu alias perſo- 
natum habentem; aut his mihi deficientibus, per dioceſa- 
num Sacerdotem ; et clero deficiente omnino, per ahquem 
alium Preſbyterum ſæcularem vel regularem, ſpectatæ pro- 
bitatis, et religionis, de ſupradictis omnibus plenè inſtrue- 
tum. De ejuſmodi autem impedimento docebo per legiti- 
mas probationes ad ſanctæ Romanæ hccleſtæ Cardin lem 
proponentem in Congregatione ſacri Concilii, per ſupradic- 
tum Nuntium tranſmittendas. 

Poſſeſſiones vero ad menſam meam pertinentes non ven- 
dam, nec donabo, neque impignorabo; nec de novo infeu- 
dabo, vel aliquo modo alienabo, etiam cum conſenſu Capi- 
tuli Eccleſiæ mex, inconſulto Romano Pontifice. Et fi ad 
aliquam alienationem devenero, pœnas in quadem ſuper 


hoc adita conſtitutione contentas, eo ipſo incurrere volo. 


Sic me Deus adjuvet, et hæc ſancta Dei Evangelia, 


Translation of the above Oath. 


IN, elect of the church of N, will from henceforth, as 
heretofore, be faithful and obedient to the Bleſſed Apoſtle 
Peter, and to the Holy Roman Church, and our Lord N. the 
Pope, and to his lawful ſucceſſors. I will never, on any 
pretence whatſoever, adviſe, conſent, or be engaged in ta- 
king away their life, nor in maiming, laying violent hands 
upon, or doing them any injury. Such ſecrets as they ſhall 
commit to me themſelves, or by meſſengers or letters, I 
ſhall never knowingly reveal to their hurt. I will aſſiſt them 
to retain and defend the Roman Papacy, and the Royalties 


of St Peter, (ſaving my own order) againſt all men *. I 
1 will 


When Queen Mary, on the death of her brother Edward, applied to 
Pope Pius IV. to have her kingdom reconciled to the See of Rome, he told 
her ambaſſador, that “he had added to her Crown the title of the kingdom 
of Ireland, by that ſupreme power which God had given him, to deſtroy , or 


to build kingdoms at his pleaſure,” And upon Queen Eliſabeth's acceſſi = 
| t 
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will honourably treat, entertain, and aſſiſt the Legate of the 
Apoſtolic See, in going and returning on his journeys. I 
will endeavour to preſerve, defend, augment, and promote, 
the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the Holy 
Roman Church, and of our Lord the Pope, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors aforeſaid: Nor will I ever counſel, or be concern- 
ed in contriving or doing any thing which ſhall be preju- 
dicial to their perſons, rights, honours, or privileges And 
if I ſhall come to the knowledge that ſuch things are me- 
ditated, or attempted by others, I thall do my utmoſt to 
prevent it, and ſhall as ſoon as poſſible make it known my- 
ſelf to the ſame our Lord, or by ſome other perſon. I will 
obſerve ſincerely and heartily all the regulations, decrees, 
ordinances, diſpoſitions, and proviſions, made by the Ho- 
ly Fathers, and alſo the commands of the Apoſtolic See, * 

0 


the ſame Pontiff claimed the kingdom of England as a fee of the Papacy, and 
ſaid, © it was a high preſumption in her to take the Crown without his con- 
„ ſent.” In like manner, his predeceſſor Pope Julius III. pretended, that © as 
« God's vicar, he had power to root out and to deſtroy, and had authority o- 
ver all the kingdoms of the world.” Indeed this audacious claim to temporal 
authority over all kings and kingdoms the Popes had ſet up centuries before, 
and I may add, it had been virtually granted, or rather confirmed to Alexan- 
der III. by the fore-mentioned famous general council of Lateran, ann. 1415, 
which authoriſed him to diſpoſe of the kingdoms of heretical princes, and to 
abſolve their ſubjects from their allegiance. Nor has it, as 2 as I know, 
ever been renounced by any of his ſucceſſors. For the ſame oath is at this 
day exacted of all Popiſh Biſhops which was required at the Reformation, when 
this inſolent claim was in full vigour. And as all oaths muſt be taken in the 
ſenſe of the impoſers, ſince the Popes ſtill require the Biſhops to ſwear, not 
only to aſſiſt them in retaining and defending the Roman Papacy and Royal» 
ties of St Peter, but alſo to augment or increaſe the rights and privileges of the 
Roman Church and Apoſtolic See, it is ſubmitted, whether ſuch as take this oath, 
when they happen to be Sovereigns, are not obliged, both to acknowledge 
the temporal authority of the Pope themſelves, and to ſubje& their kings» 
doms to his dominion. Fo me this is plain; and if fo, the taking of that oath 
alone, was %% fads a forfeiture of the Cardinal of York's right to our alle- 
glance, In this ſentiment I am confirmed by the opinion of the late wor- 
thy Mr Thomas Ruddiman, one of the firmeſt friends of the Houſe of Stuart, 
and one of the moſt learned men this country ever bred. For in his anſwer 
to Mr Logan's treatiſe on Government, p. 14. having occaſion to mention 
the letter from the nobility and gentlemen of Scotland, ann. 1320, to the 
Pope, in which they tell him that, ſhould Robert Bruce ſubject the kingdom 
to the King of England, they would expell him, and ſet up another Prince 
who ſhould maintain their independency ; Mr Ruddiman adds, “ this ſays no 
more than what ſhould be ſaid to the moſt rightful king who ſhould ſub- 
ject his and the kingdom's independency to a foreign yoke, That he left off 
* to be their king, as having before degraded and unkinged himſelf. In 
* which event, the people are certainly at liberty to adhere to the next righ- 
*© teous heir who Would maintain and ſupport their natural liberty.“ 
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do what I can, to make others obſerve them. All heretics; 
ſchiſmatics, and rebels, to the ſame our Lord, or to his 
ſucceflors aforefaid, I will, to the utmoſt of my power, pro- 
ſecute, and oppoſe. When called to a ſynod, I will at- 
tend, unleſs hindered by a canonical excuſe. I will perſo- 
nally viſit the Church of the Apoſtles, (St Peter's and St 
Paul's at Rome, Apeſlolorum limina), every three years, and 
render an account to our Lord, and to his ſucceſſors, of 
all my paſtoral office, and of every thing reſpecting the ſtate 
of my church, the diſcipline of my clergy and people, or 
whatſoever relates to the ſalvation of the fouls which are 
committed to my charge. And I promiſe again, to receive 
the Apoſtolic mandates (the Pope's commands) with hu- 
mility, and to execute them with the utmoſt diligence. If 
I ſhall be prevented by any lawful impediment from dif- 
charging in perſon the above duties, I thall take care that 
it be executed by a ſpecial meflenger, one of my chapter, 
or ſome other dignitary, or one having authority, and of 
reſpectability in the church: or, if I have none ſuch, I 
ſhall either ſend a Prieſt of my Dioceſs, or ſome ſecular or 
regular clergyman, of known probity and religion, who 
ſhall be properly and fully inſtructed as to all thoſe matters. 
And I ſhall tranſmit authentic proof of the lawfulneſs of 
my own excuſe to the preſiding Cardinal in the facred 
_ of the Holy Roman Church, by the ſaid meſ- 
ſenger. 

I (hall not ſell, nor gift away, pawn, feu, or any man- 
ner of way alienate, any part of my glebe, or what con- 
tributes to my ſupport, even although I have the conſent 
of my chapter, without previouſly conſulting the Roman 
Pontiff, Or if I ſhall conſent to any alienation, I willingly 
agree to ſuffer the penalty decreed to that crime. So help 
me God, and his holy goſpels. 


